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teaching as existed in Greece had very little to  do
with religion.    The Gods were not supposed to con-
cern  themselves much  with  men's conduct to   one
another, except when men had contrived to make the
Gods themselves an interested party, by placing  an
assertion or an engagement under the sanction of a
solemn appeal to them, by oath or vow.   I grant that
the   sophists   and  philosophers,   and   even   popular
orators, did their best to press religion into the service
of their   special objects, and to make it be thought
that the sentiments of whatever kind, which they were
engaged in inculcating, were particularly acceptable
to the Gods, but this never seems the primary con-
sideration in any case save those of direct offence to the
dignity of the Gods themselves.   For the enforcement
of human moralities secular inducements were almost
exclusively relied on.  The case of Greece is, I believe,
the  only   one  in  which  any teaching,   other  than
religious, lias had the unspeakable advantage of form-
ing the basis of education : and though much may be
said against the quality of some part of the teaching,
very little can be said against its effectiveness.    The
most memorable example of the power of -education
over conduct, is afforded (as I have just remarked) by
this exceptional case ; constituting a strong presump-
tion that in other cases, early religious teaching has
owed its power over mankind rather to its being ea,rly
than to its being religious.